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THE BEAVER’S LIPS ARE DESIGNED TO CLOSE IN BACK 
OF ITS INCISORS OR CUTTING TEETH— ENABLING IT TO 
GNAW AND CUT LOGS AND BRANCHES WHILE SUB— 
MERGED — WITHOUT GETTING WATER IN ITS MOUTH 


HERONS FLY 
WITH THEIR 
NECKS DRAWN 
IN AND THEIR 
LEGS EXTENDED 


A.tHousH A Youne 
COTTONTAIL RABBIT HAS 
ONLY ONE CHANCE IN 
TWENTY OF REACHING 
ITS FIRST BIRTHDAY 
— IT 1S ONE OF OUR 
MOST COMMON ANIMALS 


CRANES, STORKS AND 
IBISES , ON THE OTHER 
HAND, EXTEND THEIR 
NECKS IN FLIGHT 
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One of the more attractive small game animals, the Fox Squirrel is easily identified 
with its size nearly three times greater than the common gray. They are mostly found 
in mixed pine and oak upland habitat. See page 8. 
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ILDLiIre Orricer Dick Bryant of St. Petersburg 

has been named Outstanding Officer of the 
Year 1969 by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. The honor was announced by Dr. Richard 
H. Schulz, chairman, at the Commission’s July busi- 
ness meeting at Ft. Lauderdale. 

Bryant, 61, was employed by the Game and Fish 
Commission as a special investigator in 1949. He 
became a uniformed wildlife officer, assigned to 
Pinellas County, in 1951. 

Among his proudest achievements is his work 
with young people regarding conservation educa- 
tion. Dick is credited with having helped organize 
the first youth conservation club in Pinellas County 
in the early fifties. But he is best known for his 
work with schools. He has taught an estimated 
30,000 children at annual school workshops and 
other programs during his 20 years’ service. 

Keenly aware of the value of good public rela- 
tions in conservation work, Bryant has been a 
familiar figure at various Commission fair exhibits, 
public meetings and similar functions. Additionally, 
it can be said that his courteousness and firmness 
while enforcing Florida’s wildlife laws have effec- 
tively reduced the law violations in his patrol area. 

Bryant, who was selected from among five out- 
standing officer nominees representing their ad- 
ministrative regions, will attend the Southeastern 
Association of Game and Fish Commissioners’ an- 
nual meeting at Mobile, Alabama, in October. As 
Florida’s representative to the Law Enforcement 
Section conference, he will receive a plaque com- 
memorating his selection and honoring him for his 
contributions to professional wildlife law enforce- 
ment. 

Bryant is married to the former Frances Cooke. 
They reside at 1685 21st Avenue, N., St. Petersburg. 


Two Everciapes Region wildlife officers recently 
retired from duty after 40 combined years of service 
to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
to the people of Florida, according to Capt. David 
Swindell, Jr., assistant chief of law enforcement 
division and personnel officer. 

St. Lucie County Wildlife Officer Engram Hazel- 
lief of Fort Pierce, 65, a veteran of 25 years in the 
field, retired in May. 

Hendry County’s Herbert Hisler of LaBelle, 63, 
retired in June after 15 years service. He has been 
in declining health in recent months. 

Hazellief was born at Fort Bassinger in Okeecho- 
bee County but has lived in Fort Pierce since his 
youth. He was first employed by the Commission 
in March 1941 and served until February 1945. 
In August 1947 he was again employed and served 
continuously until his retirement. For several years 


a 


during the 1950’s Hazellief was area supervisor in 
the Indian River—St. Lucie—Okeechobee County 
area. 

Hisler, who was born in Fort Myers, first worked 
as a wildlife officer for a brief period in 1952-53. He 
resigned to become self-employed but rejoined the 
Commission in February 1954 and served contin- 
uously until retirement at the end of June. 

Commenting on the records of these two men, 
Commission Director O. Earle Frye, Jr., said, “It 
is gratifying to recall how both Hazellief and Hisler 
put their hearts into their work. Their fine contri- 
butions to conservation—through faithful enforce- 
ment of wildlife laws, dedication to good public 
service, and loyalty to the Commission—are grate- 
fully acknowledged. I know I speak for the entire 
Commission when I say thank you for work well 
done. We wish for both of you many, many years 
of active, enjoyable retirement.” 


Witpiire orricers of the 16-county Northwest 
Region made 1,049 arrests for violations of Florida’s 
game, fish and boating laws during fiscal 1968-69, 
records show. 

Fishing without a license was, as usual, the most 
common offense, There were 343 such cases made. 
Other fishing violations included use of illegal 
fishing devices, fishing in closed waters, and exceed- 
ing the legal bag limit, for a total of 398 arrests. 

Hunting violations totalled 441, with hunting in 
closed areas accounting for 146 arrests. Migratory 
bird violations (dove and waterfowl) stood at 109. 
Eighty-six persons were detected hunting without a 
license. 

On a monthly basis, Northwest Region officers 
put in 6,900 hours of duty, checked 2,919 fishing 
licenses, 2,371 hunting licenses, and travelled 53,486 
miles on patrol. They averaged 87 arrests monthly, 
or approximately three cases per day for the year, 
which ended June 30. 

Arrests by county were: Bay—67, Calhoun—115, 
Escambia—95, Franklin—18, Gadsden—85, Gulf— 


46, Holmes—8, Jackson—51, Jefferson—78, Leon-() 


107, Liberty—25, Okaloosa—103, Santa Rosa—93, 
Wakulla—26, Walton—120, and Washington— 
12. @ 
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Lone Angler 


the thoughtful “solo” fisherman will have proper plans plus his boat 
rigged right just in case he should suddenly hook a heavyweight 


oe OF THE LESS dignified aspects of fishing are 
often witnessed when one angler, alone in a boat, 
finds himself with a good fish on. 

This generally happens to me when I am drifting 
down a creek or river, and one of the brightest 
thoughts at such a time is to put out the anchor. 
Thoughtful fishermen often have their boats rigged 
so the hook can be splashed from whatever part of 
the boat they happen to be in when the trouble 
starts, Since I have never crossed that bridge until 
I reached it, I seldom have any such arrangement, 
generally relying on luck, loud remarks and fish 
stupidity. The results are seldom satisfactory but 
they are invariably interesting. 

A good bass in the weeds a considerable distance 
from the boat, hooked on a plug or fly in a lake, is 
another good situation to practice on. He generally 
gets into the lettuce, whereupon I start the motor 
with one hand (if it will cooperate), take up slack 
while I run it toward the scene, and feel for the net 
with my feet, wishing all the while I had one of 
those little foot-controlled electric motors. 

A one-hand paddle can be a help for lonely fisher- 
men and heavy tackle can be nice, too, but the main 
thing is to plan exactly how you're going to handle 
the situation long before it happens, I never have. 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 
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There are a few three-handed citizens who can, 
somehow, maneuver a small outboard motor with 
their feet, hold a net in one hand and the rod and 
reel in the other two, and land a fish with aplomb. 
At least, that’s the way it looks to me. 

The best organized fishermen I have ever watched 
were on salt water—trout fishermen trolling with 
five poles. The rig looks like an enormous water 
spider to begin with. When the fish start biting, it 
looks as if the spider has started to walk. That's 
almost as much dexterity as displayed by a com- 
merical catfisherman, who can pull himself along a 
trot line, take off fish so fast you can hardly count 
them, and end up with his line neatly stowed. The 
average citizen couldn't even carry a trot line home 
without getting is hopelessly snarled. 

The worst mess I ever got into with a fish was 
when plugging for snook and bass in a mangrove 
creek. A big snook got me as I was drifting along on 
a fast tide, towed me into the brush and peeled off 
my line as he ran downstream back of the third row 
of shoreline snags. As a wet, mossy mangrove root 
spatted me in the mouth, I swore never to try that 
alone again. My rod tip was in the water on one side 
of the boat, wrapped underneath the keel, and the 
snook was in a different direction from where the 
line disappeared under a log. I could hear him 
splashing downstream around a bend. The creek 
was only twenty feet wide. The snook finally 
whipped himself, hung on a springy branch, and I 
landed him; then cut my line and pulled it back 
through, telling myself how clever I was. It’s a 
wonder he didn’t drown me, I guess. 

Experienced fishermen do develop unusual skills, 
as does anyone else. After commenting to myself on 
how difficult it was to teach some people how to cast 
a fly, I announced to myself I'd teach myself to do it 
left-handed in a few minutes. Ambidextrous I am 
not. Anyway, I found I could do a fair job waving 
the rod but couldn't handle the loose line with my 
right hand. Since I have known about how it should 

(Continued on next page) 


A boat can be a lonely place when the fish are big. This 
small bass might not cause much excitement, but the real 
big one can really create problems for the “solo” angler. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
work for 45 years, this has to be one of the great 
learning failures of all time. Humility all over the 
place now. 


From TIME to time, I peer from the brush and 
pick out a scientific “fact” they haven’t proven to 
me. One of my earlier hoots of derision was aimed 
at the statement that bonefish could swim 70 miles 
an hour; I am guessing about fifteen or twenty. 

Anyway, I left deep fingerprints on a book the 
other day when I read that a white-tailed deer can 
swim a clocked thirteen miles an hour. Like most 
other Florida fishermen, I've seen a few deer in the 
water and know they do a good job—but thirteen 
miles an hour! That is about the estimated top speed 
for a black bass so I hope our deer don’t become 
fish eaters. 


In truth, I never chased a white-tailed deer in a 
boat, but assumed they go about as fast as possible 
when they leave an island after being startled by 
fishermen. Many years ago, I chased a number of 
black-tailed deer in a California lake. They went 
fast but not that fast. But, as usual, I have no proof 
the white-tailed didn’t do thirteen. 


Ray Ovincron, who has been a fishing writer for 
many years, has done a book on fresh water trout 
fishing, calling it Tactics On Trout, a subject hardly 
fitting for a general Florida audience but doggoned 
well worth some attention since it is something new 
in fishing books. 


Mr. Ovington, who used to do radio shows in 
Florida, has written a book on how to fish for trout, 
cast by cast. In other words, he tells exactly where 
to stand and where to cast when there is a single 
midstream rock as cover in a trout stream. Then, he 
tells you how to do it if there are two rocks; then 
three. You could take his book with you and log 
every cast as per instruction. 


If this is what the trout fisherman wants in a fish- 
ing manual, perhaps the bass fisherman wants the 
same thing. Who knows? Of course, most bass fish- 
ing books may show a few diagrams of where to cast 
to the fish; they certainly don’t go into this kind of 
detail, however. The book is published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, distributed by Random 
House, Inc., New York. 


In a way, Mr. Ovington’s book is a joke on the 
author himself, since it deals wholly with fly fishing. 
Some years ago, he wrote a book on spinning and, 
somehow, happened to interview me on radio, He 
asked me if, now that spinning was the complete 
way to fish, I intended to continue to use fly rods 
and plug casting tackle. I, of course, rose to the lure 
and snarled that spinning could never replace fly 
fishing in my book. He then turned on me even 
stronger when he asked me just how much experi- 
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ence I'd had with spinning tackle and implied that 
if I’d learn to use it, I'd junk the fly rods, I’d bought 
the second spinning rod I ever saw, so I was ready 
to eat the microphone by that time. But then, maybe 
I never did learn to use that spinning rod correctly. 
Don’t know whether Ray had junked his fly tackle 
or not. 


Few FISHERMEN or resort operators listen carefully 
enough to fish biologists where impoundments are 
concerned. Most man-made lakes have a future that 
can be accurately forecast by men in the business, 
There are many things in fishing that can’t be fore- 
told, but the impoundment is about as nearly a con- 
trolled situation as you can have on a large scale. 


Remember that the biologist can fall back on many 
years of impoundment experience for his forecasts. 
Remember, also, that he can know just exactly what 
is covered by the rising waters and how that flooded 
terrain will react. No longer are “all impoundments 
alike.” Each can be forecast individually. 


In my experience, the first example of a man who 
took the biologist’s promises literally was one I met 
in Nevada when one of the Colorado River dams was 
new. He ran a small resort. 


“T'll be here seven years,” he said. “I just want 
to take advantage of the best of the fishing. Then 
I'm getting out.” 

The TVA dams have furnished tremendous data 
on impoundment progression. There are compara- 
tively few impoundments in Florida. More will 
come, even if they're only canals. 


Not only can the future of impoundments be ac- 
curately forecast, but they're coming up with some 
good dope on rivers and natural lakes. Serious fish- 
ermen, looking for places to make their homes next 
to productive waters, would do well to pay atten- 
tion. Many a home or summer cottage has been built 
on the shores of super fishing that pooped out with 
more development and more people. 


I nap A NIceE letter from a New Jersey fisherman 
who has covered a lot of the east coast and spent 
some time in Florida—lots of experience. 


He was telling good-naturedly of his experiences 
in testing and selling lures, emphasizing how some 
will hang on, even though something else catches 
more fish; frequently an improved imitation of the 
original. 

Maybe a name is catchy enough to be preferred— 
or maybe a certain lure has simply been so popular 
no one would think of using a competitor. Frankly, 
there is a tendency to feel that any near-duplicate 


no matter how much improved, is not as good as th) 


original. 
I have noticed this in small lures using spinners, 
especially. I have seen hand-assembled lures tuned 
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Heavy tackle like this gets a fisherman 
right into hand-to-hand spirit with big 
fish, The angler is Capt. Joe Penning- 
ton of August Moon, out of Fort Pierce. 


so delicately that they made the standard factory 
product look pretty feeble—but who wants to use 
an unnamed thing, except the builder? 

Come at it from another direction and pass the 
word that the new one is hard to get, a result of 
great labors and being highly successful, and it may 
go for premium prices. 


I HAVE READ another article on snakebite treat- 
ment, announcing that all of the formerly recom- 
mended methods are worse than nothing, and mak- 
ing rather uncertain recommendation of serum kits 
available through prescription. 

I have been guilty of writing snakebite stuff 
myself, confidently accepting advice from people 
with what I considered good background in the 
subject. If my stuff didn’t sound vague, it was a 
mistake, because I didn’t want to be too definite. I 
am still looking for good snakebite dope. 

You know what I think? I think there isn’t much 
being done on snakebite research. Understandable 
because there are very few deaths in this country. 


THERE IS CURRENTLY a big demand for expensive 
knives. A lot of fishermen I know are carrying 
knives that cost upward of $15, mainly because 
they’re expensive. A few who are really way out on 
the subject, are paying forty or fifty bucks for spe- 
cial numbers (not antiques, just carefully built cur- 
rent knives). 

Generally, these expensive knives are made of 
good steel, pretty hard to work, but capable of pre- 
senting a very good edge when sharpened correctly. 

There are two schools of thought on knives. One 
is that the hard steel which holds the edge is less 
trouble; the other is that easily sharpened soft steel 

vill make it possible to keep the knife sharp with 
just a few whacks of the stone. The latter may have 
some merit for the fellow awkward with sharpening. 
If he makes a mislick, he can start over. 
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Read a knife article by a fellow who discussed 
models running up toward a hundred bucks and 
listed all of the famous knife makers with descrip- 
tions of their work. He says he uses all of the best 


knives. 
Huh? 


I HAVE A LETTER from a guy who says heavy tackle 
is often more fun; says you can thus really get a 
feel out of your fish. I agree with him to some ex- 
tent, especially in the field of wild fish antics. Light 
tackle doesn’t bring out the jumps that something 
stiffer will get. 

A user cf suit plugeasting rods once told me that 
spinning or fly tackle wasn’t so exciting. It was 
impossible, he said, to feel the individual tugs of 
the fish, thus less exciting. The principle is, of 
course, that the softer stick soaks up the individual 
movements rather than telegraphing them to your 
nervous system. 


WITH POLLUTION and littering getting into the 
news more and more, there is a lot of public con- 
sciousness about trash tossing. Throwing trash is 
the one kind of pollution that is easily seen and 
shows instantly. 

For example, I recently watched what was sup- 
posed to be the trash from a motel being dumped 
from a bridge into a river. For complex reasons, I 
guess it was legal under the circumstances, and I 
won’t go into that, but it certainly shook me. While 
being irate about it, I discovered the same river is 
receiving raw sewage, probably considerably more 
harmful than the floating trash, but invisible from 
boat or shore. 

My point is that although empty beer cans are 
disagreeable eyesores, they are superficial indica- 
tions of carelessness or laziness. Other waste dis- 
posals, carefully planned and not obvious from the 
surface, can ruin a body of water in short order. © 
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The Fox Squirrel 


By GENE SMITH 


NE OF THE MosT strikingly beautiful small 

mammals in Florida is the Eastern Fox 
Squirrel, Sciurus niger, a species whose numbers 
have been greatly reduced over much of its North 
American range in recent years. 

Although still quite common in Florida, the fox 
squirrel is not nearly as plentiful as the familiar 
gray squirrel, the species most often bagged by 
hunters, 

The fox squirrel is easily distinguished from the 
gray, or “cat,” squirrel by its larger size. From tip 
of nose to tip of outstretched tail, a fox squirrel 
may measure two feet. A fat one will weigh as 
much as two or three pounds—roughly three times 
the size of the average gray squirrel. 

Fox squirrels are not fond of the deep swamps 
and the high hardwood trees favored by their 
smaller, more agile relatives. They are found in 
more sparse timber and nearly always in mixed 
pine and oak upland habitat. 

Probably more fox squirrels are taken coinci- 
dentally—by hunters driving through pine flat- 
woods—than by squirrel hunters, who traditionally 
haunt the hardwood and palmetto hammocks and 
river swamps after grays. 

Particularly following a rainshower fox squirrels 
seem to move about, according to our observations. 
In north Florida they are seen fairly often beside 
a road or highway at the edge of the woods, or 
bounding clumsily across a forest road—even at 
midday, Stop and give chase and they'll take to 
a tree, ascending to the very topmost branches, 
hugging the trunk tightly all the way. 

Unless pressed, however, fox squirrels will more 
likely effect their escape on the ground—perhaps 
after a feinting leap onto, and immediately off the 
back side of, a tree trunk. This maneuver has left 
many a fox squirrel-chaser stumbling round and 
round, all out of breath, peering up an “empty” 
tree he “‘just knew” the squirrel went up! Mean- 
while, the departing fox squirrel has put several 
hundred yards between himself and his pursuer. 

Even though treed, the courageous fox squirrel 
may do the unexpected and still get away. 

One summer day in Madison County the writer 
chased a fox squirrel up the only “tree” around, 
a rural power pole. From its exposed perch atop 
the pole the big fellow suddenly launched himself, 
flying squirrel-style, into space. Predictably, his 
flight was short and ended in a resounding thud 
against the ground. But the tough animal scrambled 
away toward the pine woods at top speed, ap- 
parently none the worse for his magnificent—but 
totally unnecessary—death-defying leap. 


_ 


Photo By Lovett Williams 


If it is fox squirrel you're hunting, stick with uplands of 
mixed pine and hardwood trees. He is not a citizen of deep 
hammocks and river swamps, though he may be found near 
the edges. Not particularly agile. a fox squirrel is most 
likely to “tree” only if chased—he much prefers to run for il. 


Colors vary greatly in fox squirrels. Most Florida 
specimens are mixed black and gray, with black 
faces, white muzzles and white-trimmed ears. Some 
color phases are nearly totally black, however. 
Other individuals have reddish sides. Almost all 
have dirty yellow undersides and feet. Regardless 
of coloration, all are of the same species. 

A variety of plant foods comprise the fox 
squirrel’s diet: acorns, seeds, berries, pine mast, 
flower buds, green shoots, and, occasionally, corn. 

Their nests are large, well-made structures of 
leaves and twigs, sometimes made in a_ hollow, 
more often in a sturdy crotch of a tree. The big 
nest may be reused for several winter seasons, A 
smaller leaf nest may be constructed nearby as a 
“summer house.” 

Usually, fox squirrels produce two litters of two 
to five young per year. These are helpless at birth 
and remain in the nest for about six weeks. 

With proper regulation of the harvest, there 
should be fox squirrels in Florida for years to come. 
They are included in the list of resident game 


however. (Gray squirrel—10 per day.) Sportsme 


species. The daily bag limit is just two per vane 


are expected to help conserve fox squirrels by a- 
biding strictly by the law—and requiring their 
companions to do likewise. ® 
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| Fish Management Notes 


N ESTIMATED 600 fishermen were on hand for the 
reopening of Karick Lake Fish Management 
Area in July, according to Joe Blanchard, North- 
west Region fishery biologist, DeFuniak Springs. 
The 65-acre manmade lake, located about six miles 
north of Baker in north Okaloosa County, within 
the Blackwater River State Forest, was first opened 
to fishing in May 1966, but closed and drained in 
1967 because of an extreme imbalance in the fish 
population. (It was overpopulated with bluegill, a 
common small-lake problem.) After refilling, the 
lake was restocked with bass, bluegill, shellcracker 
and channel catfish. 


Commenting on the July reopening, Blanchard 
said, “From a fishery management standpoint it 
was a great success. Only about 600 people showed 
up, harvesting an estimated 1,100 pounds of fish, 
mostly bream.” 


(By comparison, Lake Stone, the new 120-acre 
lake in north Escambia County, which was opened 
in June, was assaulted by about 5,000 fishermen, 
while another 2,000 were turned away for lack of 
parking, turn-around, launching, and fishing space. 
Nearly 7,000 pounds of fish were actually weighed 
by Commission personnel, and countless strings of 
fish were not checked. Fortunately, Lake Stone had 
been stocked slightly more than normal in anticipa- 
tion of the opening day fishing pressure.) 

Karick Lake was built by the Game and Fish 
Commission, with the cooperation of the Florida 
Forest Service, in 1964-5. The attractive and in- 
creasingly popular recreation area is a good example 
of the modern goal of multiple-use forest manage- 
ment on state forests, which is to meet the increasing 
demand for public outdoor recreation in addition 
to producing wood crops—logs, pulpwood and poles. 

The possibility of constructing another fishing 
lake in Okaloosa County—some 300-plus acres in 
size—was being considered by the Game and Fish 
Commission. However, failure of additional funds to 
materialize, because proposed changes in the state’s 
resident fishing license law did not pass during the 
1969 legislative session, forced deferment of the 
project. Construction cost estimates were in the 
neighborhood of $60,000.00, minimum—considered 
very reasonable for lake construction on a per-acre 
basis. 

The site of the proposed new lake is on Hurricane 
Creek in the northwest part of the county. It would 


( serve not only northwest Florida fishermen, but 


ut-of-state license buyers from nearby Alabama as 


well. 


A new rovucnH fish control project utilizing the 
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Family fishing—for bass and bream—is the “in” thing at the 
recently reopened Karick Lake, a fish management area on the 
Florida State Forest in Okaloosa County. Biologists drained 
and restocked the lake to correct fish population problems. 


haul seine was approved by the Game and Fish 
Commmission in July, according to an announce- 
ment by the chairman, Dr. Richard H. Schulz of 
Marianna. 


The seine will operate in Lake County, making 
100 hauls in lakes Yale and Griffin within seven 
months, The net will return to lakes Dora, Beau- 
claire and Carlton for a minimum of six hauls to 
check on what changes have occurred in the fish 
population since the conclusion of a seining pro- 
gram there in 1967. At least six hauls will also be 
made in lakes Minneola, Minnehaha and Louisa, 
near Clermont, to determine the overall fish popula- 
tion as shown by the haul seine. 


A total of $15,000.00 was approved for the project, 
with Lake County paying two-thirds and the Game 
and Fish Commission the remainder. Game fish are 
returned to the water; catfish are marketed by the 
contracting company. 


Fishery biologist Ed Zagar of Mount Dora is the 
Commission’s rough fish control/haul seine project 
leader. 


AIRCRAFT PLAY an unusually versatile role in game 
and fish management, as shown in veteran Commis- 
sion pilot George Langford’s report for July. 


“Fishing pressure check—Lake Okeechobee—with 
Clayton Phillippy, fishery biologist. (Counting the 
boats on the lake.—Ed.) 


“Aquatic weed survey—Martin County—also with 
biologist Phillippy. 


“Search for missing fisherman—upper Kissimmee 
River chain of lakes. 


“Checked water pollution complaint—Withlacoo- 
chee River and Lake Panasoffkee. 
(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
“Dredging operations check—Kissimmee River— 
with fishery biologist Jon Buntz. 


“Aquatic weed complaint check—Lake Francis— 
again with Buntz. 


“Alligator nest survey, Conservation Area, Ever- 
glades Region, with game manager John Chenowith. 


“Florida Duck survey with game biologist Steve 
Fickett.” 


Langford, who lives at Lakeland, is state game 
and fish pilot. He flies a Piper Super Cub equipped 
with floats. He commonly collects water samples 
from lakes and streams for laboratory technicians— 
and delivers the samples directly to the lab by air. 
The Commission laboratory at Eustis is built on the 
shore of Lake Eustis. 


LEGISLATIVE action in 1969 enlarged the Florida 
Department of Agriculture’s Pesticide Technical 
Committee to include representatives from the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, the De- 
partment of Air and Water Pollution Control, the 
Division of Marine Resources under the new De- 
partment of Natural Resources, and the State Board 
of Health. 


The change in the law was considered a break- 
through for conservation interests in Florida; 
previously, committee members were only repre- 
sentative of agricultural interests. 


The Pesticide Technical Committee has the powers 
to study, review and make recommendations to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture on any phase of pesti- 
cide use in Florida, including laws governing same. 


A Technical Subcommittee has been created for 
the purpose of formulating a list of pesticides con- 
sidered harmful to man and the environment with 
the intention that all pesticides appearing on the 
list will have restricted use in the state. Some com- 
pounds, like DDT, which leave long-lasting residues 
in the environment, may be totally banned in the 
future. 


Fishery biologist Fred J. Waldinger of the Fish- 
eries Research Laboratory at Eustis is the Commis- 
sion’s representative on the Pesticides Technical 
Committee. 


A sooktet, “Clean Water—It’s Up To You,” is 
still available from the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. The 48-page publication was prepared 
by the Izaak Walton League. It contains information 
on pollution laws and a checklist for citizen action 
for local clean water standards and laws. 


Copies may be obtained without cost from any 
Commission office (see page 3). @ 
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| Game Management Notes 


T. 17,000-acre Jane Green area in Osceola C ) 


County (Kempfer tract) was established as the 
newest Florida wildlife management area by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission in July, 
according to Dr. Richard Schulz, chairman, 

The area, which is owned by the South and 
Central Florida Flood Control District, will be 
open this season as a controlled public hunt area. 
However, because of its relatively small size, only 
a specified number of hunters will be allowed in 
the area per day. 

Florida now has 37 separate wildlife management 
areas totalling some three and a half million acres. 


AMONG A Host of other interesting things, the 
Commission’s wildlife research project is currently 
studying the food habits and life history of the Cat- 
tle Egret, Bubulcus ibis, in Florida, the first serious 
investigation by wildlife scientists since the now- 
common egret migrated to Florida around 1941. 
(Two were observed near Lake Okeechobee that 
year.) 

Last July, about 1,000 cattle egrets were collected 
by Lovett E. Williams, Jr., research project leader. 
The intestinal tracts of the birds were removed for 
examination of contents to learn the summer eating 
habits of this species, which is native to Africa, 
southern Europe, and parts of Asia. 

The research biologists are also continuing studies 
in the promising fields of wildlife capture with 
drugs and wildlife telemetry, two game manage- 
ment tools already proven extremely valuable in 
the field. Species being investigated around the 
state include wild turkey, bobwhite quail, black 
bear, Sambar deer, white-tailed deer, and Canada 
geese. 

Work with miniature solar cell-powered radio 
transmitters is reported by Williams to be progress- 
ing most satisfactorily, and development of a radio- 
equipped dart for use on big game has been com- 
pleted. Once “shot,” a deer, for example, can now 
be “tracked” with a portable receiver until the 
anesthetizing drug takes effect. 

Speaking of drugs, several new ones are being 
field tested by Williams and his project biologists. 
One morphine-like drug can be neutralized by in- 
jecting an antidote into the narcotized study animal. 
This will reduce considerably the mortality brought 
on in past experiments by drug overdose, while also 
conveniently shortening the animal’s recovery time 
when this is advantageous to the busy researcher. 

In other action, the research biologists collected 
second shipment of 50 juvenile brown pelicans for 
the Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commission 
this summer. (Fifty were also sent last year.) 
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This is part of a cooperative brown pelican study 
aimed at learning, if possible, what caused the 
disappearance of the big fish-eating birds as a nest- 
ing species along the northern Gulf coast. 

Six adult pelicans were also collected for pesti- 
cide analysis. 


IN CASE you missed the announcement, Mr. Dove 
Hunter, the daily bag limit has been increased from 
12 to 18 birds in Florida this season. The increase is 
part of a federal-state study to determine the effect, 
if any, of allowing a greater hunter harvest of the 
speedy game birds, which have a tremendously high 
natural population turnover annually. 

The three-phase season this year is: October 4— 
November 2; November 15—November 30; and 
December 13—January 5. Shooting hours, as usual, 
are from 12:00 noon until sunset. 

Managed public dove fields will operate at various 
localities around the state. Check with the nearest 
regional office of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission (listed on page 3) for details. 


Tue GAmeE AND Fish Commission went on record 
as favoring two identical bills in the U. S. Congress, 
S. 670 and H.B. 1048, which would divert the 10% 
tax on handguns from general revenue to the U. S. 
Department of the Interior. The action came at the 
July Commission meeting, held at Ft. Lauderdale. 

Under the proposed legislation, half of the total 
estimated funds of $5-to-$5.5 million would go to 
the states, on a 50-50 matching basis, for hunter 
safety programs and the other half would be used 
in wildlife restoration work under the existing 
Pittman-Robertson program—which, incidentally, 
has been hunter-shooter supported since 1937. 

Commission Director Dr. O. E. Frye, Jr., informed 
Florida’s congressional delegation of the Commis- 
sion’s official endorsement of the proposed handgun 
tax legislation. 


Tuts REPORT, while disturbing, should be of inter- 
est to Florida’s duck hunters. 

Winter surveys conducted by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife have shown that the black 
duck population in the Atlantic Flyway has declined 
since 1955 and is now at the lowest level recorded 
during the past 20 years, according to W. L. Reichel 
and C. E. Addy of the Bureau’s Patuxent Wildlife 
Research Center, Laurel, Maryland. 


“. . . I don’t think there is anything more 
important than conservation with the ex- 
ception of human survival . . . and the 
two are so closely interlaced that it is 
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hard to separate one from the other... 
—Charles Lindbergh to the 
Alaskan Legislature, 1968 
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DDT— initials for Death Due Tomorrow?—or Today?? 


The revelation came in a paper, A Survey of 
Chlorinated Pesticide Residues in Black Duck Eggs, 
published in 1968 in the Bulletin of Environmental 
Contamination & Toxicology, New York. 

In the spring of 1964, two eggs from each of 85 
black duck nests were collected over an area from 
Maryland to Canada. These were analyzed for pesti- 
cide contamination. All the eggs contained DDT, 
DDD, DDE and dieldrin. Thirty-one also contained 
trace amounts of heptachlor, another widely used 
pesticide. 

Eggs from New York, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts contained appreciably higher residues of 
DDT and metabolites (7—10 ppm) than did those 
from other states or from Canada. 

“This survey indicates that pesticide residues 
occur widely in the eggs of black ducks throughout 
the Atlantic Flyway (nesting grounds). The quantity 
of these residues that will have an adverse effect 
on hatching and survival is not known and will 
require experimental studies,” the researchers con- 


cluded. 


THE SAME publication, in its Bulletin No. 1 for 
1969, reports that an adult female bald eagle from 
Florida, autopsied at the Patuxent laboratory, had 
7 ppm of dieldrin in its brain tissue, 15.7 ppm in its 
liver, and 6.5 ppm of that pesticide in the carcass. 
DDE in the same tissues, respectively, were 27.1 
ppm, 73.8 ppm, and 28.9 ppm. Other chlorinated 
pesticides found in the Florida eagle were DDD, 
DDT, heptachlor, olefin, endrin and dichlorobenzo- 
phenone. 

The specimen was observed falling out of the sky 
near Belleview, in Marion County, January 26, 
1968. It died in three hours, with alternating periods 
of convulsions and tremors. Game Biologist Larry 
Martin of Ocala sent the carcass to Patuxent for 
examination. 

According to the report, by Reichel, Lamont, 
Cromartie, and Locke, autopsy revealed no injuries 
or gunshot wounds in the specimen. @ 
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St. Vincent Island 


a new wildlife refuge—trich in history—wild and beautiful 


ROBABLY THE Most widely held misconception 
Prbout St. Vincent Island history has to do with 
her foreign game species, past and present—or, 
more specifically, about who put which ones there, 
and when. 

Many talespinners, including some writers in re- 
cent memory, erroneously credit Dr. Ray V. Pierce 
with all the exotic animal importations—zebra, 
eland, black buck and the great Sambar deer. 

The fact is, Pierce’s only introductions of record 
were the four Sambars mentioned in Part I of our 
story. He might have experimented with a few of 
the spotted Axis deer of southern Asia. We know 
he planned to, at least, from William T. Hornaday’s 
writings. In any event the Sambar was the only 
successful Pierce import. 

It was the St. Vincent Company—brothers Alfred 
and Henry Loomis and their wives, of New York 
City and Middleburg, Va., respectively—who added 
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the real African flavor to the island, with zebras 
and elands, tossing in the Indian antelopes known as 
black bucks for good measure. That was in 1961. 
(More about this later.) 

Bouncing back now to the early forties in the 
chronological history of the island, just prior to the 
passing of Dr. V. Mott Pierce, in California, we 
note the first commercialization involving St. Vin- 
cent products since island-grown beef cattle were 
sold to Apalachicola markets in the 1920's. 

In 1940, the State of Florida granted an oyster 
lease to Dewey Miller, which was the first legal 
outside access to the fine oysters of Big Bayou, the 
narrow, sheltered bay within the perimeter of the 
island on the north side. 

Later that year the Pierce Estate, represented by 
the aging Mott, sold pine saw timber to the St. 
Joe Lumber and Export Company of Perry, now 
out of business. This was the first timber cutting to 
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be done on St. Vincent, except for the limited 
clearing done by Dr. Ray V. Pierce in building the 
first roads and erecting his lodge and other build- 
ings, in 1908-9, at the site of George Hatch’s island 
home on the southeast corner of the island. 

St. Joe Lumber and Export obtained a five-year 
contract to remove 20,000,000 board feet for the sum 
of $125,000.00, with any excess to be paid for at the 
rate of $5.00 per thousand. 

A temporary bridge was built from the mainland 
to the island for hauling the timber out. Some of 
the pilings are still visible, as are signs of this and 
subsequent timbering done on the island in the 
early sixties, when the Loomises sold pulp wood 
and timber to Buckeye Cellulose Corporation. 

In 1942, the year Mott Pierce died, in Pasadena, 
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The jungle-like drive shown above, left, 
leads from the camp cottages northeast- 
ward toward St. Vincent Point. For eight 
years this island resembled the African 
veldt, complete with huge elands and ze- 
bras, above. Weathered stumps, at right, 
along a portion of south shore, are re- 
minders of timbering during bygone years. 


Part 2 


By GENE SMITH 
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the estate granted the U.S. Coast Guard permis- 
sion to erect a range marker on the south shore of 
the island, designating 50 square feet for this pur- 
pose. 

Three final events closed out the 41-year tenure 
of the Pierces on St. Vincent Island (1907-48). 

In 1944, the estate granted oil exploration rights 
to Ohio Oil Company (now Marathon Oil Com- 
pany), Findlay, Ohio. The arrangement called for 
Ohio Oil to pay $3,625 annually for 10 years, and 
one-eighth royalty on any oil found. Ohio cancelled 
their lease in 1949, never having drilled, so far as 
we can learn. 

Also in 1944, the State leased the bottom of St. 
Vincent Sound, the area between the island and 

(Continued on neat page) 


Photo By Lovett Williams 


(Continued from preceding page) 
the mainland, to Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
which, to our knowledge, never drilled either. 

It was in the late forties that hunting rights to 
St. Vincent Island were leased to a group of Florida 
sportsmen, among them the late Judge Ira Hutch- 
inson of Panama City, J. R. Moody, Jr., Vernon, 
and Gus Dunn of Chipley. They took a number of 
trophy Sambar deer, according to a story in the 
April 1948 issue of Forma Witpiire by Coleman 
Newman, who was then a game biologist with the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission but be- 
came its director the following year. 

Of Dr. Ray Pierce and his Sambar deer Newman 
wrote: 

“The doctor, who was one of Florida’s first genu- 
ine conservationists, determined to give the alien 
Sambar every chance for survival. For years he 
kept the island closely protected, allowing no hunt- 
ing at all. And when hunting was resumed, he was 
careful to see that only a limited number of Sambar 
bucks were removed each season. 

“Under such vigilance the little band of deer 
thrived happily, and by 1940 it was estimated the 
Sambar population on St. Vincent’s had gone well 
into the hundreds. During the war, however, an 
epidemic of illegal hunting broke out and the 
island’s supply dwindled to the discouraging low 
of 50 or less. The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission estimated that about 120 of the huge 
deer have been harvested legally; the illegal kills 
probably number far more.” 

(Today about 75 to 100 Sambars remain on St. 
Vincent, according to estimates by Lovett E. Wil- 
liams, Jr. of Gainesville, Commission game biol- 
ogist and state wildlife research project leader, 
Williams has flown aerial surveys and completed 
extensive ground reconnaissance of the island ref- 
uge.) 
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The hunting leases were terminated when, in 
June 1948, the Pierce Estate sold St. Vincent Is- 
land, for $140,000.00, to the Loomis family, which 
used the island as a private playground and hunt- 
ing area for the next 20 years. They were especially 
fond of waterfowl] hunting. 


Says Henry Loomis, formerly Deputy Director 
of Education and Director of Voice of America, 
now Deputy Director of the U. S. Information 
Agency, Washington, “My brother and I were look- 
ing for property for hunting and recreation. We 
didn’t even know about St. Vincent Island then. A 
broker brought it to our attention. We were de- 
lighted with it from the start. We liked the fact that 
it was an island, that it had good waterfowl 
marshes—and we had in mind property that had 
been timbered. St. Vincent had everything.” 


The Loomises built many, many additional miles 
of sand roads, both for travel and to serve as fire- 
breaks, thereby making practically every part of 
the island accessible by vehicle, albeit 4-wheel drive 
is necessary in most places. All vehicles were 
ferried across Indian Pass by private barge, after 
which there was a nine-mile drive eastward almost 
the entire length of the island to the hunting lodge. 
(Dr. Pierce approached from Apalachicola by motor 
launch, of course, having built a landing at his 
doorstep.) 


The brothers had the old dam built by Dr. 
Pierce blown out and replaced with a more serv- 
iceable structure in order to enhance the water- 
fowl habitat in the series of fresh water ponds, 
according to Apalachicola attorney Jay Shuler, 
who was in charge of St. Vincent Island during 
the 20 years of the Loomis ownership, and who 
graciously made his knowledge and some of his 
files available to this writer. 


Shuler says three of the big, oxlike elands, two 
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( The wild turkey, below, is at home on the 


island, A healthy flock of around 150 of 
the birds range there—the result of reloca- 
fion program conducted by the Commis- 
sion in 1966-7. Most of the island’s sand 
roads require 4-wheel drive vehicles, and 
it's just as well since motor traffic is 
not encouraged. The island's a refuge and 
not a park, according to the new manager. 


females and a male, were purchased by the Loomises 
from the Catskill Game Farm in New York for 
$3,000.00 per head and the first zebras, again two 
females and a male, were purchased from a south 
Florida animal broker, Alton Freeman, at $2,- 
000.00 each. The male died and was replaced 
the following year, 1962. Two years later, another 
pair of zebras of a different variety were pur- 
chased for $3,000.00 each. 

“Neither of these two species adapted well to the 
wild, as did the Sambar deer,” says Henry Loomis. 
“They were more like farm animals—never very 
far from the feeding stations maintain by the resi- 
dent caretakers.” 

The elands and zebras all were corralled and 
removed from St. Vincent in 1968. Most were 
bought back by Freeman, says Shuler, but a few 
zebras were transferred to Bull Island, located off 
the lower South Carolina coast, near Savannah, 
Georgia, and owned by Alfred Loomis. 

But the extremely wary black bucks fared dif- 
ferently, if not very successfully. They were re- 
portedly the wildest of any of the island’s exotic 
animals, including the fairly approachable Sambar 
deer. The black bucks were rarely seen at close 
range, Henry Loomis recalls. 

There were originally six head of black bucks— 
four females and two males. One female died in 
fawning; another female and both bucks disap- 
peared, either having left the island, been killed by 
poachers, or simply having died. Nobody knows 

,- for sure. 


f 


(¢€ Only two female black bucks remain on St. 


Vincent today. They still are as shy as ever. Biolo- 
gist Williams reports having seen them in recent 
months. 
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The Loomises also tried ringneck pheasant, semi- 
wild turkey, Asian jungle fowl, and some bobwhite 
quail. 

None of the released game birds “took,” although 
there are a few quail on the island—undoubtedly 
pure wild birds. 

Wild-living hogs of domestic strains have lived 
on the island since “who knows when” and are, to 
a degree, troublesome. (No European wild boar 
were ever imported to St. Vincent, but with the 
size and disposition of the feral tuskers, who needed 
them?) Wild hogs are said by refuge personnel to 
be detrimental to the big sea turtles which crawl 
out of the Gulf onto St. Vincent beaches annually 
to lay their eggs. Several “crawls” are located each 
summer but no hatches have been recorded this 
year, due mostly to the depredations of skunks, 
raccoons and wild hogs, all of which root out and 
feed upon turtle eggs. 

The penreared “wild” turkeys introduced on the 
island by the Loomises led to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s current research interests 
on St. Vincent. 

According to Lovett Williams, the Commission 
offered to replace the inferior semi-wild birds with 
“the real thing”’—wild-trapped Florida turkeys. A 
condition was that the penreared birds be elimi- 
nated to avoid possible contamination of the wild 
stock. In exchange, the Game Management Division 
would have the right to capture eight Sambar deer 
for non-native game research purposes. The 
Loomises agreed. The five surviving semi-wild 
turkeys were easily killed, by Williams and project 
assistant/regional game biologist Charles Turner of 
Panama City, in the spring of 1966. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Pure wild turkeys were subsequently stocked 
on the island and hatching success has been good 
each spring since. Williams estimates that about 
150 turkeys comprise the St. Vincent flock today, 
which he considers about the average population 
the island will support. 


(Efforts are currently under way to capture 
the first Sambars with a dart gun that delivers 
an anesthetic drug in a radically new radio-equipped 
dart. The development of the equipment is almost 
complete. Portable radio receivers will be used 
to locate the harmlessly disabled animals in the 
thick undergrowth of the St. Vincent marshes. 
But all this is another story.) 


The St. Vincent Company decided to sell the 
island in 1967. But the Loomises were concerned 
that the unique and beautiful St. Vincent, with its 
wealth of wildlife resources, both native and intro- 
duced, would be lost to conservationists if sold to 
private developers. 


According to Henry Loomis, he and his brother 
first approached The Conservation Foundation, and 
organization which promotes the improvement of 
environmental quality and conservation research, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., to make 
it known that the island was available. The Con- 
servation Foundation, in turn, brought St. Vincent 
to the attention of The Nature Conservancy, a pri- 
vately endowed foundation for the preservation of 
natural areas for scientific, educational and other 
purposes. It, too, has its headquarters in Washington. 

After an inspection trip to the island with all 
parties concerned, including the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries & Wildlife, the Nature Conservancy pur- 
chased the island from the St. Vincent Company 


for the sum of $2.2 million dollars. The BSF&W 
had accepted the island for addition to the national 
wildlife refuge system and had arranged for the 
repayment of the Conservancy with funds from the 
sale of migratory waterfowl hunting stamps. The 
Nature Conservancy received the deed from the 
Loomises in January 1968, and the title was officially 
transferred to the Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, on July 9, 1968. 

Charles F. Noble, formerly at Chincoteague 
Refuge in Virginia, was named first refuge manager 
of St. Vincent National Wildlife Refuge. His of- 
fice is located at Apalachicola. 

In addition to the refuge status of the island, 
state archaeologists are interested in digging to 
learn more about its early Indian inhabitants, 
Smithsonian Institution may be conducting, or 
sponsoring, ecological studies there in the future, 
and, as was mentioned in Part I of this story, the 
Game and Fish Commission declared St. Vincent 
Island a wildlife management area, where limited 
hunting will be permitted in accordance with 
BSF&W regulations. 

And for the hiker, birdwatcher, wildlife photog- 
rapher, and nature lover-at-large, there are scores 
of species of wildlife to be seen, studied and en- 
joyed on St. Vincent Island. 

On a single March weekend, a party of four 
visitors to the island, including the writer, com- 
piled the following list of wildlife observed—without 
really trying: Sambar deer, white-tailed deer, bald 
eagle, red-tailed hawk, raccoon, opossum, gray 


Waterfowl deserve the safety of the St. Vincent Refuge, for 
it was “duck stamp’ money that bought the place. A host of 
wintering ducks use its fresh water ponds and salt marshes, 
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Both white-tailed deer, above, and bigger Sambar deer share 
the island’s fastness. Contrary to past stories, there has 
been no scientific evidence they ever crossbred. Occasional 
eland and Sambar have been killed on the mainland, however. 


squirrel, marsh rabbit, wild turkey, box turtle, 
softshell turtle, common snapping turtle, feral hog, 
osprey, a lone brown pelican, a black rail, and 
assorted songbirds, wading birds and waterfowl. 

Interestingly, nobody observed an alligator, al- 
though they are quite common in the island’s 
ponds and sloughs. Likewise, no one spotted any 
quail. All four of us, however, saw signs of two 
wild steers that still have the run of the place— 
fading reminders, we might say, of the days when 
Dr. Ray Pierce and William Hornaday enjoyed the 
thrilling wild cattle hunts on the island back in 
the winter of ’09! 

St. Vincent Island has a colorful past, we think 
you'll agree. But what about the future? 

Refuge Manager Noble provides us with a glimpse 
of what is being proposed for the island, all of 
which, he emphasizes, is still in the “concept 
planning” stage. 

He says negotiations are proceeding with St. Joe 
Paper Company officials for the purchase of a 
small piece of property for a mainland site, which 
would include a refuge office and public “contact 
station” and a boat launching ramp. The site would 
be approximately 14 miles west of Apalachicola 
off U.S. Highway 98 and State Road 30 opposite 
the western end of the island. 
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Directly across Indian Pass on the island would 
be the main recreation area, where nature trails 
and the shelling beaches would be the feature 
public attractions. He says some interpretive signs 
and markers might be installed there for the benefit 
of visitors. 


According to Noble, all island-side operating fa- 
cilities, including structures, such as restrooms and 
a small information office, would be located at the 
western end of the island. Only a simple landing 
is planned for the eastern end—at St. Vincent Point. 


The unused cottages and the old dwelling house 
built by Dr. Pierce on the southeast corner of 
the island have been razed. Only two of the inter- 
connected cabins have been retained—to serve as 
overnight quarters for state and federal personnel 
working or patrolling on the island, and for emer- 
gency shelter. (The last resident caretakers, John 
Spurlock, John Odom and Robert Gay, all of 
Apalachicola, who worked for the Loomises, va- 
cated the island dwellings in early 1968.) 


As for future waterfowl habitat improvement— 
and it was the possibilities of St. Vincent as a 
waterfowl area that most impressed the Bureau 
in the first place—the broad marshes and ponds of 
the eastern half of the island, or portions thereof, 
will one day likely be enclosed with lowlevel 
dikes—to retain suitable water levels seasonally 
for migratory ducks. Again, Noble emphasizes, this 
is extremely long-range planning. 


Finally, on the subject of island visitors, Noble 
and his associates state that while they must pre- 
serve the integrity and primitive quality of St. 
Vincent Island—hence, no bridges and no asphalt 
drives—people are not being kept off the island. 
They point out that with their limited staff they 
cannot conduct island tours—St. Vincent is not a 
park. Nor can they go on search and rescue 
missions looking for lost or stranded visitors every 
day. However, those who are willing to venture 
onto the island at their own risk, to arrange their 
own transportation, and who will check in with 
the refuge office in Apalachicola before going—and 
if they will abide by the rules governing entry— 
these are welcome to have a look at St. Vincent 
now in reasonable numbers. 


St. Vincent Island is a quiet place. Save for 
the occasional jet or helicopter that passes in the 
distance, standing on the beach there today, or 
back on one of the island roads in the pine woods, 
must be about the same as it was at the turn of 
the century or earlier. 


The island refuge is wild and beautiful, rich in 
history, and still briming with the romance that 
was frontier northwest Florida. Now that it’s ours, 
it will be interesting to see how we treat this 
priceless earthen jewel. @ 


The Cottonmouth Moccasin 


The Cottonmouth Moccasin is sometimes difficult to identify because it 
closely resembles several harmless water snakes. Too, it changes color 
as it grows older. The young resemble a related Copperhead, but adults 
lose much of their crossbanding and appear nearly solid black or olive. 
Look for vertical eye pupil and white on face, with a brown bar through 
the eye. It attains length up to six feet, but averages about three. It 
will give birth up to 18. It is an aquatic snake, but sometimes found 
away from water, too. When thoroughly aroused. it shows its “cotton” 
mouth, which is held wide open in fair warning—but don’t depend on it. 


Danger 


THE DEEP, centuries-old enmity 
between man and serpent has 
lessened little in spite of todays 
fairly well publicized fact that bee 
stings and household falls cause 
more deaths and injury than do 
the bites of poisonous snakes. 

About 7,000 persons are bitten 
by venomous reptiles yearly in 
the United States, but only about 
15 or so cases result in fatalities— 
not a bad average for a nation of 
200 million souls. 

Nonetheless, there is very real 
personal danger in “treading un- 
awares” on the likes of the two 
familiar snakes pictured on these 
pages, the Cottonmouth Moccasin, 
left, and the Eastern Diamond- 
back Rattlesnake, right, both of 
which are found throughout Flor- 
ida. 

Both are pit vipers; both give 
live birth to their fully-equipped 
young; both are heavy-bodied, 
thin-necked and _ broad-headed, 
snakes; both have retvactabllae 
fangs; both have mean disposi- 
tions when crowded. 

Neither of these reptiles are 
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aggressive—but, then, neither are 
they very willing to give ground. 
The Cottonmouth particularly, in 
our experience, seems most sure 
of its ability to defend itself. 
Rarely will it retreat. The Dia- 
mondback, on the other hand, will 
normally sound his celebrated 
warning buzzer and attempt to 
avoid a direct encounter with a 
larger creature. He does not al- 
ways rattle before striking, how- 
ever. 

Both of these snakes use their 
poison to subdue their food. The 
Cottonmouth feeds on fish, frogs, 
lizards, rats, birds, and other 
snakes. These are struck and in- 
jected, clutched until they cease 
struggling, and then swallowed 
whole—head first. 

The Diamondback feeds in the 
same fashion on rabbits, rats, 
shrews, gophers, moles, squirrels, 
and a few birds. 

Best way to avoid snakebite? 
Avoid the snake. Watch your 
step in the field. Add insurance 
by wearing protective boots or 
leggings. @ 


Afield 
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The Eastern Diamondback 


The Eastern Diamondback is said to be the heaviest poisonous snake in 
the world. It reaches lengths of 6 feet-plus; the record now listed as 
an 8-foot, 9-incher. The rattler can strike out in any direction—up to 
two-thirds the length of its body. It can also strike out without coiling. 
The young may number 25 or more. Each is armed with both its venom 
and fangs at birth: is independent; goes its own way. A rattle is added 
at each shedding—3 to 5 per year. This huge snake is a good swimmer; 
found in every Florida type habitat—but loves palmetto-pine flatwoods, 
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Feathered 


from late summer on into the 
New Year, hunters can enjoy 
a variety of winged targets 


‘i YOU'RE STILL putting off getting ready for the 
1969-70 hunting season, it is already passing you 
by! 

The feathered fun began September lst with the 
traditional marsh hen hunts, timed to coincide with 
the seasonal flood tides of September along the 
Atlantic coastal marshes. 

Hunting the tasty rails is an excellent shotgun- 
ning sport in itself. But more than that, it is a fine 
warmup for waterfowl shooting later on—not to 
mention the other furred and feathered gamesters 
that will be open to hunting in the long season 
ahead. 

Marsh hens are not hard to hit—if you don’t wait 
too long to shoot. They flush without advance warn- 
ing and wing low over marsh, seemingly with in- 
tended long flight but suddenly cut short by an 
abrupt dive into concealing marsh grass. 

A gun bored improved cylinder or modified, firing 
No. 7% loads, will kill birds cleanly. 

Having a companion slowly pole you through 
tidal marshes in a shallow-draft skiff, with you in 
the bow ready to shoot, saves much tiresome leg- 
work and helps cover more rail habitat. A dog 
also helps in retrieving kills and creating marsh dis- 
turbance that frightens birds into flight. 


Next, let’s look at a really top-notch game bird 
that doesn't have to be disturbed into flight—the 
mourning dove. 

Besides the planted Game Commission public 
dove hunting fields located throughout the state, 
almost any accessible dairy or grain-growing farm 
will have its own complement of feeding doves. 

By all means, go dove hunting for feathered fun. 
The split season observed in Florida for shooting 
mourning doves assures you of added opportunity 
should, for some unforeseen circumstances, you miss 
out on first phase hunting. 

There are plenty of targets on which you can 
develop dove-bagging skill. Each season millions of 
doves are shot in states allowing legal hunting, 
without affecting succeeding populations at all. (In 
fact, many more doves are lost to natural causes 
than fall in front of sportsmen.) Nature quickly 
replaces annual losses; a pair of doves will nest sev- 
eral times a year. Every hunting season there is a 
surplus of several million birds that can be safely 
harvested without depleting basic breeding stock. 

Florida has a large year-round resident popula- 
tion of doves, and with the closing of Old Man 
Winter's icy fingers around northern states, migra- 
tory flocks come into Florida. These numerous coo- 
ing cousins of the resident doves create a heavy 
rural dove population increase, and provides sport- 
shooting. 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


The clapper rail. below. is a prime target during the early 
marsh hen season for hunters who like to get in “warm-ups.” 
Mourning dove, above,—second scheduled migratory game bird 
season—can be classed as plentiful-difficult “wing” target. 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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Photo By Art Runnels 


Mourning doves are game birds of excellent eye- 
sight, reaction and deception. They can dodge, dip, 
twist and hit up to 50 mph flight speed, once cog- 
nizant of any serious threat to their safety. 

The weaknesses of the species are natural rest- 
lessness and the habit of circling a small area when 
flushed from ground or perch, or forced to change a 
planned course of flight. 

Physically, the dove is a bird of tremendous en- 
ergy, for which considerable food intake is required. 
This, in part, accounts for movements during other 
than midday siesta hours. 

Any 12 or 16 gauge shotgun with barrel bored 
modified choke will make a good dove gun, by pro- 
viding the dense shot killing pattern that assures at 
least two or three shot striking vitals. 
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A shotgun with installed selective choke attach- 
ment would be even better than one of fixed choke 
boring, as choke could be quickly changed to im- 
proved cylinder for birds flying close to gun, and as 
easily changed to full choke for targets flying high 
or at respectful low-level distance. 

There is nothing wrong with a 20 gauge, when 
used by a good shot. Countless thousands of doves 
have been downed by charges of shot released from 
a 20 gauge. The drawback, if any, is that the 20 
gauge shell contains fewer potentially lethal pellets 
than the large diameter 12 and 16 gauge shotshells. 

Size No. 74% shot is always a good choice, whether 
fired from a 12 or 20 gauge gun. 

In your approach to the sport of dove shooting, 
be realistic. 

Doves are hard to hit. It is no disgrace to miss 
these tricky targets. Not even Skeet champions 
average 100%, or even 90%, in results every time 
out, 

You, too, will have good days and poor ones. 
Accept the inescapable fact that you are going to 
miss some of your birds. 

There is no book or magazine text on dove shoot- 
ing that will make a good dove hunter faster than 
experience. It is truly said, “The way to learn to 
shoot doves is to shoot doves.” This is also true of 
becoming an expert on quail or ducks—or any other 
game. 

A good average dove kill is three birds for every 
five shots. Many hunters do not do that well, but 
have a grand time trying. 

The prairies of the Dakotas and the fields of the 
states in the Corn Belt are considered best bets for 
pheasants—but you can enjoy hunting the smart, 
colorful birds right here in Florida, thanks to well- 
managed commercial shooting preserves. There are 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
a number that stock and release pheasants for pay- 
ing guests. 


In the aggregate, most shots will be reasonably 
close. Preferably, use a 12 gauge bored no tighter 
than modified, and use No. 6 shot for surer kills. 
You'll need a fast pointing and swinging gun, some- 
thing you get in short-barrel version. Don’t use a 
gun with barrel longer than 28 inches; preferably, it 
should be 26 inches for improved handling. 

If hunting on a pay-as-you-go shooting preserve, 
your guide will put you in the most promising spots. 
The rest is up to you. 

Where there are two or more birds close at hand, 
the first flush is reasonably sure to be a hen; the 
cock bird has no qualms about letting a hen first 
face open flight danger. If a lone hen flushes, keep a 
sharp eye out for the unannounced get-away of a 
cock bird that may very well be hidden nearby, or 
running on the ground ahead of the gun. 


Also, try to keep in mind the fact that pheasants 
usually flush into the wind. Make your field sweeps 
accordingly; otherwise, you may find close-flushed 
pheasants cutting sharply back and almost over- 
head. 

Should you have an opportunity to hunt in one of 
the states where the pheasant is now native and 
abundant, a little knowledge of the habits of the 
game being hunted—as always—will enhance your 
chances of filling your allotted kill quota. 

Characteristically, pheasants in the wild are up 
and about in early morning, seeking food in corn 
fields and among growths of weed seeds and alfalfa 
not far from vacated roost, the named foods being 
preferences. 

If hunting of mid-morning look for birds close to 
patches of dense underbrush. 

In later afternoon, you're more or less on your 
own. Free roaming birds will again be feeding, but 
exactly where will be guesswork, and they won’t be 
flying to selected roost until appetites are satisfied. 
You have to hunt hard, and shoot straight when you 
get unpredictable flushes. 

There is a native, fist-size game bird, though, 
that sometimes flushes as unpredictably as the 
pheasant—the explosive bobwhite quail. Many 
hunters in Florida annually go afield in quest of 
quail—and nothing else. The sole preference is un- 
derstandable. To them, quail hunting is a way of 
life. 

To the delight of dedicated quail hunters, bob- 
whites can be found statewide, with southern and 
northwestern counties being especially blessed with 
sizable coveys. 

Unless disturbed into flight, or voluntarily chang- 
ing feeding location, quail tend to remain close to 
the ground. Consequently, a hunter without a dog 
may be right in the center of good quail country 
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The average wild turkey hunter—unless plain lucky—must 
work things well out ahead to outwit this wary game bird. 


and not realize it. (Biologists claim that many 
coveys in the wild are never found at all!) 

A good, hard-working dog is necessary for “limit- 
ing out” on quail, and teamwork is demanded of 
dog, man and gun for consistent success. 


Targets invariably prove challenging. Most quail 
targets are missed because the hunter either shoots 
too soon or fails to select and concentrate on a sin- 
gle bird when a covey flushes. 


To overcome these faults, make it a practice to 
take just one more step forward when either a sin- 
gle bird or covey is flushed, before shouldering the 
gun and shooting. By that time the birds in a covey 
will have separated into individual flight lanes; if a 
single bird it will have established a selected flight 
course. Also, the hunter can better concentrate on 
chosen single target and stay with it until it either 
drops or escapes from gunfire. 


The gun may be of any legal gauge, so long as it 
is light, short-barreled, nicely balanced and fairly 
open bored. Improved cylinder boring is a fine 
choice. Guns made for competitive Skeet shooting 
can also be used advantageously, as Skeet barrels 
closely approximate improved cylinder designation. ( ) 

Shot sizes from 7% to as small as No. 9 can be 
used; the larger 74’s being good of late season, 
when birds are apt to be unduly nervous and at- 
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tempting early escape flight, before a hunter can get 
within usual close proximity. 


Florida quail hunting is perennially good, despite 
the fact that much formerly productive quail habitat 
has been lost to land clearing operations connected 
with living and industrial expansion. As natural 
quail environment is lost, so, too, is its complement 
of wild growing quail foods. 


It is axiomatic that remaining territorial sections 
of suitable quail habitat will support just so many 
birds, and that future quail populations will be 
largely determined by how well that habitat is pro- 
tected. 


A big turkey gobbler or tender hen won't be as 
easy to find and bag as some of the other equally 
delectable wild game bird courses that a roaming 
shotgunner can bag for the table, but there are 
plenty of Florida turkeys to be hunted if you seek 
them in known habitat. 


The Florida hunter who wants to bring home a 
wild turkey should thoroughly familiarize himself 
with the area he plans to hunt. He should take care 
to locate favorite routes of flock travel and feeding 
spots of the big birds. 

In turkey territory there will be plenty of “sign” 
for a trained eye. Scratches in soft earth, dust wal- 
lows, clearly defined tracks made during cautious 
travel through the woods and shed feathers all in- 


Although a winged hunting target, the quail is more a ground 
dweller and will seldom explode into flight unless disturbed. 
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dicate use of an area by wild turkeys. An experi- 
enced reader of “sign” can often determine the num- 
ber of birds in a flock and the approximate hour of 
their passing. 

A fortunate find is where a flock of turkeys seek 
their water, for if previously undisturbed, they will 
frequently visit the same spot about the same time 
of day. The exact hours the hunter must figure out 
for himself. Cooling off time may be mid-morning or 
later afternoon. 

Once disturbed, birds are reasonably certain to 
change watering places. The same holds true of 
located roosts. The successful hunter must vary his 
movements accordingly. 

To be successful in calling gobblers to gun, one 
must be well camouflaged, relatively immobile until 
time for getting gun into action, and willing to 
forego smoking and even reaction to annoying flies 
and biting mosquitoes. Undeniably, hunting turkeys 
from a blind takes patience and self-control; some 
hunters have it, and some don't. 

If you are a person who simply has to scratch an 
itchy spot, get up and stretch, or who otherwise 
cannot sit still, then you had best hunt some other 
feathered game than wild turkey. 

Unless one is really expert with a caller, it is best 
to keep calls to a minimum. Especially is this true 
once an answer is heard. Often a wary turkey will 
be suspicious and remain distant of oft-repeated 
calls, but may be so curious regarding a widely 
spaced “heoh, heoh, heoh” turkey assembly call 
that a close—and usually slow and silent—approach 
to the hunter’s place of concealment will be made. 
The hunter must remain still, sharp-eyed and alert. 

Even if an answering turkey is never glimpsed, 
the success of calling and the growing anticipation 
provide never-to-be-forgotten moments. Many hun- 
ters of the Florida wild turkey do not necessarily 
measure the fun of a hunt by bagged bird. 

The field experience gained from hunting turkeys 
during the regular fall season will prove most valu- 
able during the annual spring gobbler season that 
opens for a short time in the early portion of each 
calendar year. 

While a dense charge of small shot encompassing 
a turkey’s head will bring average-range birds to 
bag, still, the most practical turkey hunting load is 
a 12 gauge shotshell filled with heavy No. 4's, or 
even larger, preferably fired from a full choke 
barrel. Heavy shot are needed to penetrate thick, 
cushioning body feathers and break strong wing 
bones. 

Not hunted nearly as hard as our more familiar 
quail and doves is the little snipe—needle-billed in- 
habitant of marshes, lake and pond shorelines and 
boggy pastures. The birds are migratory, and come 
to Florida from other climes, but get here early, 
often in September. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Snipe feed on a variety of subterranean insects 
and larvae that make home in the soft mud of our 
countless lakes and ponds. The snipe’s persistent 
long bill misses few intended victims. 


The birds flush abruptly and silently, often seem- 
ingly from nowhere, and after letting you get into 
gun range. Then, flight is fast and purposeful; not 
until well underway will a bird usually emit the 
challenging “scape, scape” cry. By then, the eventual 
outcome of the attempted escape likely has been de- 
cided—a miss if you have shot at the rising target at 
moment of one of its zigs when you should have 
taken advantage of an exhibited zag. 

Usually, the characteristic twisting is not changed 
to straight-away course until the bird is convinced 
that sufficient distance exists between it and hunter. 


If there is any advice to be given for shooting the 
erratic snipe it is: Snap-shoot. You will almost 
surely miss if you try to deliberately aim. 


You'll need an open bored gun loaded with shot- 
shell that throws a large pattern of small shot at 
close range; targets are small. The gun should be 
one that comes naturally to shoulder—and fast. 

Snipe aren’t hard to kill—just hard to hit. 


A dog won’t be of much use to you for snipe 
hunting, because most dogs don’t like the scent of 
these downed kills and refuse to retrieve. 


Instead, depend on your feet to cover snipe-fre- 
quented wetlands and muddy shorelines while you 
keep a sharp eye and unrelaxed control of shooting 
reflexes, 


Where you find and flush one snipe, very likely 
there will be others—going or coming. 


Shooting, whether it’s hitting or missing, will be 
great sport. 


Then there’s duck hunting! Those who take their 
waterfowling seriously maintain that duck hunting 
—good duck hunting—is cold weather sport. Suc- 
cess, they know, often depends on the weather. It 
takes cold weather up north to bring birds winging 
down the Atlantic flyway to Florida, to augment 
resident duck populations. 


If the season opens with warm weather, Florida 
hunters may be forced to be content with interim 
hunting of resident birds. 


Fortunately, the native, mallard-size, Florida 
Duck is fairly abundant and well distributed across 
central and south Florida. On wing, it greatly re- 
sembles the migratory black duck. 


Along with the colorful wood duck, the Florida 
Duck helps swell game bags until the migratory 
blacks, pintails, mallards and other Northern visitors 
come south to winter. 


The 12 gauge is universal favorite of waterfowlers. 
A barrel length of 28 inches bored either full choke 
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The “good or bad” duck hunting results will depend a lot on 
weather conditions—and knowing where to hunt. Jeff Powell 
found the right spot and came in happily with a bag limit. 


(for pass shooting) or modified (for decoy and 
“jump” shooting of pond feeding ducks) is preferred. 
A raised sighting rib is a definite aid to accurate gun 
pointing and better shooting. 

Use small shot size No. 5 or No. 6, for ducks 
within ordinary range; save the larger No. 4’s for 
long-range pass shooting, 

Usually you will kill more ducks over well 
planned decoy sets, especially if you anchor bound- 
ary decoys at maximum effective killing range and 
then take only those birds that come on your side 
of the boundary markers. Other types of boundary 
markers may be preferable under certain condi- 
tions. 

You should conceal yourself and your duck boat 
in some sort of natural blind, wear camouflage 
clothing and make sure that blind and surroundings 
do not have any shiny objects to cast warning light 
reflections. 

If you are inexperienced in duck hunting, or don’t 
know where to hunt in Florida, team up with some 
experienced resident waterfowler. 


Whether personal preference is to hunt one game(_) 


bird species or several, there are plenty of chances 
for good hunting of winged targets. It all adds up to 
feathered fun. @ 
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During the summer, pet Flipper wandered 
on to the street, and no longer exists. 


House Divided 


By ART HUTT 


N OBVIOUS good health, this galloping gopher tor- 
toise dwells in two shells, its split-level existence 
curtailing neither activity nor appetite. 
But what happened? What could have created 
that deep valley across its back? A birth defect? 


Or was the young and trusting tortoise caught 
browsing in a vegetable patch and whacked with 
the wrong end of a hoe? 


Phil Edwards, chemist at the Eustis Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission Fisheries Laboratory, 
took a second look when he saw this camel-backed 
curiosity double-timing it across a city street last 
November. 

“Flipper,” now an Edwards’ family pet, freely 
roams their enclosed screen porch and contentedly 
munches a nourishing diet of boiled carrots and 
sliced apples. On his carapace, Flipper frequently 
sports a hippy flower plastered there by the Edwards’ 
children. 
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The injury is puzzling. The plastron (bottom 
shell), except for a pronounced jut on one of the 
forward edges, has apparently been unaffected by 
the cause of the deformity above. 

“Tt’s as though a sawed-off horseshoe had been 
clamped over the carapace,” says Edwards. 

A letter and photographs to world-famous turtle- 
expert Dr. Archie Carr, Graduate Research Profes- 
sor at Gainesville’s University of Florida, prompted 
the response that “. . . it must have had a restrict- 
ing band around its middle at some early stage of 
the development. A chop across the back would 
have severed the spinal cord, and simply being 
squashed into that shape would have done the same. 
Why the constriction didn’t deform the plastron 
more severely I can’t quite see .. .” 

Meanwhile, eleven-inch, seven-pound Flipper 
ambles unconcernedly on his unique and aristocratic 
way, the possible envy of all the common gophers 
possessed of only one normally shaped shell. @ 
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typewriter 


fishing 


—— WRITERS probably don’t lie any more than 
other fishermen; they just have wider circulation. 
Since most fishermen are addicted to at least casual 
reading of fishing literature, I feel that an in-depth 
analysis is in order, This survey will not enhance 
my popularity; in fact, I may go into seclusion 
for a while after the magazine appears. 

I am not too worried about the response from 
fishing writers as they don’t read each other’s 
stuff unless something can be stolen, and a quick 
glance at this will convince any outdoor writer 
that there is nothing here he can use. My purpose 
is to help readers in interpreting things written 
and said by fishing writers, thus saving them 
fruitless journeys, bitter disappointments, and in- 
feriority complexes (the latter coming when they 
are skunked in areas proclaimed to be fishing 
paradises) . 

I- hope to strike a middle ground of interpre- 
tation, modifying the view of those who think all 
outdoor writers are phony four-flushers and, at 
the same time, bringing down to earth some of the 
gullible people who wholeheartedly believe every- 
thing they read. 
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Before going further, let’s face the fact that 
fishing writers make a living by writing about good 
fishing, whether it’s in Florida or Kamchatka. If 
the fishing is poor, the writer has nothing much to 
say. Oh, there’s an occasional tale of misfortune 
but, by and large, an account of a trip in which 
no fish were caught is seldom printed. Now, stop 
and think. However honest, do you like to read 
about how somebody failed to catch fish? The real 
catch here is that it takes just as much time and 
money for a fishing writer to take an unsuccessful 
trip as a successful one. For that matter, who 
wants to read about a trip in which fishing was 
only fair? Thus, the most successful fishing writers 
tell only of trips in which fishing was tremendous. 

Have you ever wondered how the same writers 
always have tremendous fishing? Well, its just 
possible that a mediocre, or even an unsuccessful 
fishing trip, begins to appear tremendous to a 
writer when there’s a house payment due and he 
needs to sell a story. Maybe he can be excused for 
photographing a stuffed fish under the circum- 
stances. And, remember, he’s in competition with 
other writers who must have tremendous fishing 
frequently or starve. 

Editors are in competition, too. If fishing writer 
A lands a 6-pound bass and publishes an account 
in magazine X, it is to the interest of magazine 
Y to have their writer (B) catch a 6-pound bass, 
and he is likely to do it, even if he has to do it 
with his typewriter. I recall an instance in which a 
fine writer showed me a letter from a magazine 
which has always proclaimed its honesty. 

“The story is fine,” went the letter, “and we'll 
buy it if you'll up the weight of the fish about 
five pounds across the board. We aren’t concerned 
whether it actually happened, only whether it could 
have happened.” 

That interpretation of honesty sure lets the bars 
down. When I think of the things that could have 
happened to me on fishing trips, I get all atwitter. 

But most of the wilder fishing stories are not 
exactly lies; just flights of fancy. I once read a 
stirring account of a fishing trip, written by an 
acquaintance of mine, and in which the name of 
the principal character didn’t appear early in the 
script. I was pretty excited until I got to the name 
of the fisherman. It had been written about me but 
the action had blossomed out until I didn’t recog- 
nize it. After all, I did go fishing that day and 
I suppose it might have happened. 

So how does this help you interpret outdoor 
writing? Stick around. We ain’t there yet. 

Now I'll admit that fishing stories sound pretty 
much alike most of the time. Why don’t they try 


something different? Because the fishermen have\_ 


been eating up the old routine and there’s no sense 
in quitting when you're winning. Take Horatio 
Alger, who wrote a great shelf of books many years 
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ago, all of them the same story but with different 
names and different locales. It was what the public 
wanted and he wasn’t about to change the recipe. 
They used to like their heroes to have white hats 
and white horses, too. 

Of course the most colorful fishing stories and 
pictures come from people who don’t fish much. 
If they were fishing, they wouldn't have time for 
all that photography and pretty writing. 

Phony? Yeah, they’re phony fishermen. They’re 
not phony writers. 

Let me straighten that one out. A guy I know 
wrote one of the best fishing books I ever read. 
It was a technical thing on a subject I won't reveal 
as I don’t want to give him away. 

When I got hold of the book, I started laughing. 
Here was a fat volume by a guy hardly capable of 
putting line on his reel. I, personally, knew he was 
a novice fisherman and the butt of a thousand bad 
jokes because he posed as an outdoorsman, which 
he wasn’t. Then I started reading and sobered up 
a little. After all, he had some pretty good dope 
there. Finally, I realized he had done a tremendous 
job of research and turned out a beautiful work 


A fisherman, left, in a beautiful setting 
for a fishing story. Maybe he caught fish, 
and maybe he didn't. Some fishing stories 
are built around what could have happened 
rather than what actually did. The common 
impression, right. of an outdoor writer is 
not what one could call accurate (is it?). 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


there is a variety of ways 
fishermen are apt to 

interpret “details” prepared 

by average angling authors 
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on something I had a shallow knowledge of. The 
book became a valued reference and I have dug into 
it many times. 

Look at it this way: Do you know of any 
authorities on ancient civilization who actually lived 
in it? 

He’s still a lousy fisherman. 

For that matter, nobody knows all about all kinds 
of fishing. If he learned that much, he’d have no 
time to take notes, let alone write articles about 
fishing. 

Frankly, I have known internationally famous 
angling authorities who were incapable of making 
a presentable cast with any kind of tackle; who 
had fished only with guides and captains doing 
their fishing for them. Some of them were better 
writers than the others; some of them were pretty 
reliable sources of information because they were 
good reporters, took careful notes, and spent a lot 
of time at the library. 

In some ways, the careful researcher and writer 
may be a better source of information than a hot- 
shot fisherman. A guy who fishes constantly tends 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

to get radical ideas of his own; he will get far out 
on one subject or method and writes everything 
“off the top of his head” without consulting any 
other authorities. He pulls into his own little world 
and answers the letters of his admirers, swearing 
that no other writer knows what he’s talking about. 
He wouldn’t know because he wouldn’t stoop to 
reading anybody else’s stuff regularly. He’s an 
especially dangerous fellow where tackle is con- 
cerned because he may have selected gear that 
most people can’t learn to use. I know of a couple 
of examples where such a fellow’s ideas were 
lapped up as gospel by tackle companies. Some 
of the resultant equipment was pretty bad. 

I think the worst thing a writer can do is send 
his readers on a wild goose chase to a specific spot. 
I know of one vigorous fishing writer who spent 
a week fishing in a place that was hard and ex- 
pensive to get to. The resultant story was one in 
which I could read between the lines. He hadn’t 
exactly said the fish in the picture were caught 
at the lake mentioned. He actually hadn’t said how 
big the fish were. He had implied all of these 
things, interspersed with description of the beautiful 
scenery. In one spot, he had described a place where 
a huge bass was bound to be waiting, told how he 
approached it and how he made his bullseye cast 
(this fellow always hits them right on the nose 
with any kind of tackle). After dragging his 
readers to the edges of their rockers, he came up 
with the statement: “I tightened up, there was an 
explosion, and I was in business.” 

He was in business (the writing business) but 
he didn’t catch any fish. Another guy squealed on 
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Some outdoor writers enjoy illustration 
settings like the one at left. There are 
many, however, both writers and readers, 
more interested in fish that were caught. 


him. The payoff was when another outdoor writer 
fought his way to the same spot, figuring such a 
wonderful place should be good for another story. 
He caught nothing and came away squalling like 
a boar coon chewing a poodle. I told him to read 
the story again. He did, more carefully this time, 
and figured as I had, that no one caught any 
worthwhile fish. But he’s still mad at the writer 
who sucked him in. 

One northern editor I know has been buying 
from a certain writer for many years, firmly be- 
lieving what the guy puts out is pure fiction. Well, 
most of it is, but it’s written in such a way that 
it harms no one, sends no one to a fishless fishing 
hole, and furnishes entertainment. Its only dis- 
honesty is that it appears in a magazine purportedly 
dealing in true outdoor articles. 

Through the stories goes an interesting character 
(we'll call him Big John). Big John has had a 
prominent part in nearly all of the writer’s output. 
A while back, I talked to the editor. He was 
round-eyed and amazed. 

“Do you know,” he said, “there really is a Big 
John. He (the writer) introduced me to him. Do you 
suppose some of that stuff is actually true?” 

It is nice to see an editor guessing once in a 
while. 

One of the difficulties of an outdoor writer is 
the duty, real or implied, to be helpful to those 
who aid him when he gets his story. Suppose he 
goes with a guide who doesn’t charge him, or he 
stays at a resort at a reduced rate—or something. 
The guy who takes care of a writer or photographer 
is not likely to be called a slob in the story, and 
it would be an unfriendly gesture to say he didn’t 
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Photo By Art Runnels 


know his business. Many a writer who has an- 
nounced his independence and determination to 
pay his own way has weakened a bit when he 
finds the expenses will eat up the income. 

But, aside from the desirability of getting some 
kind of a fish story on every trip, the outdoor 
writer has a way of deceiving readers through 
omission. After describing an area or a_ specific 
trip, he is often very vague about the time of year 
to go. This is sometimes a favor to the resort owner 
or guide, as there are some times when business 
is slow; others, when there are turn-away crowds. 
It is customary to lump off a certain kind of 
fishing as “year around” in Florida. There is black 
bass fishing year around in most of Florida, but 
the quality varies greatly. 

For example, the big bass period generally comes 
just before or during spawning in late winter and 
early spring. Fish caught at those times are likely 
to be much larger than those picked up late in 
the spring, during summer, or in the fall. It is 
sometimes convenient to show those big bass in 
pictures, along with a story about summer fishing. 
Not that there aren’t large bass to be caught in the 
summer; but they aren’t generally so plentiful. A 
majority of national black bass stories about Florida, 
however, are run during the late winter at the 
time most bass fishermen think about Florida. 
Fair enough. 


The big Florida bass catching period generally comes in late 
winter and early spring. Photographs taken at that time will 
usually appear in the summer or late winter fishing stories, 
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But Florida’s fall fishing, for example, is seldom 
covered, is it? There are a whole batch of reasons, 
chief of all being the hunting season. Fishing is 
pretty well crowded out of most magazines in the 
fall, hunting having much more appeal for most 
readers. Most writers plan to do their hunting 
stories when the hunting is being done; not much 
time for fishing. Those who write exclusively about 
angling on a national basis are usually preoccupied 
with northern fall fishing. After all, it’s late winter 
before the tourist rush to Florida. Thus, most of 
the Floridians don’t hear much about fall fishing 
in the national magazines. Columnists may review 
events of the past spring or winter. 

Florida’s fall fishing in fresh water is likely to 
be pretty good. This is generally the time of high 
water and many fishermen feel that the fish, al- 
though scattered through areas that ordinarily 
might be dry or nearly so, are apt to be on the 
prowl and willing to strike. Fall is also the time of 
tricky weather, even offshore hurricanes having a 
great bearing on fresh water fishing. The violent 
barometric changes that accompany storms often 
make very good—and very bad fishing. I know one 
angler who says he catches more small and me- 
dium-sized bass in the fall than at any other time. 
Another chooses the fall as Number One time for 
panfish on surface lures. 

Because so few fishermen are busy during the 
fall, local fishing reports are likely to be sketchy. 
There's simply a shortage of information, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Newspaper accounts may keep you up to date 
on fall fishing developments, as will radio and TV 
programs. I recommend them for up-to-date in- 
formation because many magazines stories are a 
year or two old before seeing print, and things 
could have changed greatly in that length of time. 
This is not true of Firormpa Witp.ire, incidentally, 
the timely material appearing something like three 
months after it is written. Something with no time 
element might be held longer. Even three months 
is a lot longer than most people suspect, but 
magazine production is very different from the 
quick turnover of newspaper stuff. 


At another extreme, is an article in a national 
magazine, which I wrote four years ago. As far as 
I know, the conditions have not changed in the 
area I wrote about but there are circumstances in 
which they do change before a story sees the light. 
Many an editor buys an article on fishing because 
he likes it, even though he may have no place to 
run it at the time. It may keep getting pushed back 
until it is hopelessly out of date, but I don’t blame 
him for grabbing it when he can get what he wants. 


I have grumbled a little about fishing stories 
which are run at the exact same time of year, a 
year after they happened. If the fishing requires a 
long trip, that makes it two years before the reader 
could take advantage of information given. For 
example, a fishing story I wrote about Alaska ran 
in an August issue of a national magazine the 
following year. The action happened in August. 
That is the accepted way of doing it, and evidently 
what the readers want. However, if it could have 
run in spring, for example, the information in it 
could have been used the current year by anyone 
going to Alaska. Am I right? Editors might say 
a guy who picks up an August issue wants to 
learn what is going on in August. 


However, reading habits are better known by 
editors than they are by writers, in most cases. 
One of the facts is that a sportsman is more inter- 
ested in reading about an area he already knows 
than about a strange place, in most cases. The 
exception is the armchair fisherman who is actually 
reading to enjoy the adventures of others. 


Now, occasionally, I find fishermen following an 
outdoor writer to a spot, and being disappointed 
because they had no intentions of hiring a guide, 
when it was pretty obvious that the writer's success 
was due to the guidance of someone else. If they 
count on duplicating his trip, they’d better do so 
exactly. 


Now, about local news (catch reports), especially 
where black bass are concerned: 


The best reporters give the method of catching 
the fish as much as possible. It isn’t much help for 
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Photo By Gene Smith 
There are fair numbers of both fishermen and outdoor writers 


reluctant to tell exact locations of good fish catches, and 
will merely tell about “somewhere” on such-and-such a river. 


a worm fisherman to learn what was done with 
a fly rod, and anyone who is following a fishing 
column or vocal report soon learns just how vague 
or exact the reports are. 


The locations of good catches are often disguised 
by both the fisherman who turns them in and the 
announcer or writer who gives them to the public. 
It is supposed to be very cute to say “somewhere 
on the such-and-such river,” the implication being 
that you're a real cagey operator and possessed of 
much special knowledge. This is a fine thing be- 
cause it makes the fisherman feel very important, 
and that’s why he turned in the catch in the first 
place, unless he’s a resort owner or guide. 


If this is really sophisticated, it’s even more 
exciting to lie flatly about where the catch came 
from. A lot of people do that, telling the newspaper, 
TV or radio man just where they caught the fish. 
Then, when the announcement is made or the 
article read, they can go into gales of laughter. 
That's a real leg-slapper; since somebody may be- 
lieve it and make a useless trip somewhere. I warn 
you that a great deal of that goes on. 


This may not make fishing better, but it could 
help somebody make a better assessment of what 
he’s reading about the subject. @ 
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Gun Laws 


firearms regulations—by the thousands; local, state and federal—ancient, 
recent and planned—continue to make conditions extremely confusing 


eo READERS want to know how, without vio- 
lating the Federal Gun Control Act of 1968, 
they can send a broken firearm direct to a manu- 
facturer for repair, or a workable one to an out- 
of-state custom gunsmith for alteration. 

Section 178.147 of Title 26 of the Gun Control 
Act, which became effective December 16 of last 
year, states: “A person not otherwise prohibited 
by Federal, State or local law may ship a firearm 
to a licensed importer, licensed manufacturer, or 
licensed dealer for the sole purpose of repair or 
customizing, and notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this part, the licensed importer, licensed 
manufacturer, or licensed dealer may return in 
interstate or foreign commerce to that person the 
repaired firearm or a replacement firearm of the 
same kind and type.” 

The meaning and intent seem clear, but actual 
cases have developed complications both annoying 
and embarrassing to gun owners, according to reader 
reports. 

Some factory bound shipments of guns needing 
repair have been flatly refused by Parcel Post and 
certain other carriers—unless the shipper held a 
Federal firearms dealer license. 

In other reported cases, gun owners had broken 
firearms duly accepted and handled by carrier to 
the factory or custom gunsmith only to experience 
return delivery complications. 

Still others say they had shipments go out and 
come back when such shipments—each way—car- 
ried a conspicuous marking: “Firearm For Repair 
or Customizing Work, as authorized by Section 
178.147, Federal Gun Control Act of 1968.” 

This is one way to clarify matters suggested by 
a Florida agent of the Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms Division, Internal Revenue Service, with 
whom I discussed this problem at length. 

Another suggestion was that shooters needing 
gun repair or custom gunsmithing arrange for ship- 
ment, going and coming, through a local dealer 
holding a Federal license to ship and receive fire- 
arms. 

This seems the most logical solution since factory 
personnel often fail to properly mark the outside of 
parcels as outlined above, which may result in a 
lot of red tape and delayed delivery, especially if 
the firearm is returned by Parcel Post. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


The only possible complication is where a licensed 
dealer may be reluctant to bother with the paper- 
work involved for such low profit as the service is 
likely to bring. He might be particularly reluctant 
if he did not originally sell the firearm that is to 
be shipped interstate and returned and, therefore, 
made a part of his accountable records. 


The best course, as I see it, is to have a licensed 
dealer handle the shipment, both ways, and pay him 
a fair fee for his time and services. 


EXPERIENCED outdoorsmen generally agree that 
freshly caught fish, venison, wild pork, turkey, 
waterfowl and other wild-harvested ingredients for 
outdoor living gourmet dishes are often at their 
epicurean best when smoked. 

For smoky fuel, use wet wood chips of hickory 
and oak—in some sections of the country apple and 
cherry are usually used. The idea is to impart the 
curing and flavoring qualities of mild heat and 
fresh smoke to the meat being cooked. 

Elaborate or simple, the usual “smoker” is es- 
sentially a closed “house,” with small draft holes 
to keep smoke rising against the fish or meat on 
rail platforms, or hanging, inside. 

For satisfactory results from the conventional 
type of smokehouse, constant attention is required. 
The fire that provides the heat and all-important 
smoke must be kept close to a constant state. Fuel 
chips should never be allowed to flame, and the 
smoke must be kept in fresh, rising and swirling 
columns—by frequent, judicious additions of more 
wet wood chips. Too many, and the underlying fire 
will be quenched! 

Now, Outers Laboratories, Inc., has developed a 
modern, portable electric smoker that greatly 
simplifies smoke curing of fish and meat. The fact 
that most modern hunting and fishing camps have 
electricity makes its use generally practicable. 

The smoker consists of a box-like housing, size 
11%x12x24\% inches, of solid, embossed aluminum, 
fitted inside with a 400 watt Underwriters Labora- 
tory-approved heating unit. Heat control is there- 
fore reliably constant and uniform. Needed insula- 
tion has been achieved by baffle plating the interior 
of the cooker, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Up to 25 pounds of fish or meat can be smoke 
cured in an operating period of from 4 to 12 hours, 
depending on the nature and quantity of the food 
course being prepared. 

Besides hooks for hanging meat, there are the 
usual grills. The entire front of the cooker removes 
for easy access, placement and attention to the food 
being smoked. 

A drip pan located between smoke flavor pan 
and food area catches all grease drippings. Smoke 
and air vents in the housing help maintain uniform 
heat and smoke balance within, and release stale 
smoke. 


The removable flavor pan that is placed just 
over the electrical element holds enough hickory 
chips for one or two hours of controlled smoking. 
The flavor pan has a handle that permits easy 
removal and refilling. 

Pure hickory fuel, in chip or pulverized form, is 
available, ready to use. 

Might add that the manufacturer (Outers Labora- 
tories, Inc., Onalaska, Wisconsin 54650) is the 
world’s largest supplier of gun cleaning kits and 
related accessories. 


FAILURE TO REMOVE rust preventative oil from 
chamber of rifle or shotgun that has not recently 
been used will result in an oil film deposit on the 
case of the next chambered and fired cartridge or 
shotshell, with further resulting delivery of a 
jolting blow to the gun’s breech-bolt. Much the 
same thing happens when an oily case is inserted 
in gun breech. 

The accumulative effect of these individual jolt- 
ing blows can gradually create excessive (and fre- 
quently dangerous) headspace condition. 


This occurs because the oil film in chamber, or 
on an inserted round of ammunition, prevents the 
brass from normally and momentarily gripping the 
chamber’s walls during the incredibly fast moments 
of case expansion, and subsequent contraction on 
firing, 

While excessive headspace in a shotgun is not 
nearly as dangerous as the same condition in a 
high power centerfire rifle, both types of firearms 
should be given a headspace safety check every 
so often. Bulged primers, case cracks and leaking 
gas are danger warnings. 

There are special headspace gauges that make 
testing easy, Forster-Appelt, Inc., manufacturing 
gunsmiths, Lanark, Illinois 61046, stock gauge sets 
in most popular calibers, and make others on special 
order. I can recommend them highly, if you plan 
to do your own periodic headspace checking. 


If not, take a questionable rifle to a gunsmith who 
has a set of headspace gauges for the caliber of 
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HUNTERS BULLETIN 


Watch That Muzzle—All The Time 


Sa vill 


A Win Z JS 


Watch it! Watch it! 


your rifle. The service charge is usually quite 
nominal. 


AFTER STARTING to prepare this particular column, 
I received a phone call from a shooter-friend greatly 
disturbed by the implications of a front page news- 
paper headline, “Confiscate Guns, Violence Study 
Urges.” 

His concern stemmed from public advocation by 
the National Commission on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence that nearly all privately owned 
handguns be surrendered to designated authorities 
under a recommended new Federal gun law. 

Any handguns not voluntarily turned in to the 
authorities by private owners within a specified 
grace period after passage would be subject to 
later legal confiscation and owner prosecution. 

Those owners willingly surrendering personally 
owned handguns would be compensated therefor, 
the article—which I also read—stated. 

My friend claimed he owns only one firearm, a 
deluxe model large caliber handgun that he uses for 
both competitive target shooting and legal hunting, 
He said that the handgun in original form cost 
him $160; that he spent an extra $55 for a set of 
genuine ivory, hand-carved grips; $18 for special 
Micro target sights, and $30 for a hand-crafted, 
fancy leather holster. An additional investment of 
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$155 has also been made in ammunition reloading 
equipment. 

He was considerably perturbed about the possi- 
bility of a new stringent Federal gun law forcing 
him to terminate his innocuous shooting pleasure. 
Also, he expressed interest in knowing whether 
or not I felt that any proposed “compensation” 
would really take care of a shooter’s total financial 
investment should a national handgun confiscation 
law be enacted. 

I told him that, in my opinion, his case is simply 
typical of thousands of others and that, like others, 
he can never expect proposed “compensation” to 
anywhere near equal his handgun’s true value, 
because, in all probability, a low “used gun value” 
would be adopted payment rate. 

I am not against practical firearms legislation. 
But the new proposal, like many of the more than 
20,000 restrictive firearms laws in this country, 
will not achieve its objective of markedly reducing 
armed crime and violence. 


The result would be to simply further disarm the 
honest citizenship. 

Passing additional gun laws will not have much 
beneficial effect on crime statistics, or civil strife. 
Only by enforcing existing firearms laws and mak- 
ing penalties for misuse of firearms more severe 
can any truly beneficial effect be felt. 

Meanwhile, law-abiding gun owners, by letters 
and personal contact, should let the lawmakers 
know that practical, rather than emotional approach, 
should be made to penalizing misuse of firearms, 
without disarming homeowner and sportsman. 

For many persons, writing letters isn’t easy— 
but if we are to keep our sporting firearms— 
letters must be written. A prominent member of 
Congress says that he considers his mailbag his 
best “hot line” contact with the people back home 
he rarely gets a chance to see. He adds that a 
personal letter carries far more weight than a 
petition or form letter. Voicing opinion is up 
tous. ©@ 


Thunder in the Grassroots 


By JOHN MADSON 


Winchester-Western Conservation 


Serie THOUSANDS of angry sportsmen, the 
Illinois legislature has voted to repeal the state’s 
1968 gun owners’ registration law. The repeal bill 
now awaits Governor Richard Ogilvie’s signature. 


The bill has been strongly backed by legislators 
from all parts of Illinois, but especially from the 
southern and western “hunting counties.” 

Sponsor of the bill was Representative Gale Wil- 
liams of Murphysboro, whose district in southern 
Illinois lies in the heart of the Shawnee Hills be- 
tween the Ohio and Mississippi, and includes some 
of the state’s best hunting country. Since the pas- 
sage of the gun owners’ registration law, the area 
also includes some of the state’s angriest citizens. 

During his campaign last fall, Williams found 
that people in his district bitterly resented the new 
gun owners’ registration law, which had become 
effective September 1, 1968, and requires a $5 
permit to own or purchase guns and ammunition. 

Williams told us: “Last fall, gubernatorial candi- 
date Ogilvie and I were in Jacob, a little Mississippi 
River town. About 2,000 people turned up for that 
meeting, which was pretty good, considering that 
the town has only forty residents. During my 


. speech I told them that I would fight to repeal the 


gun owners’ registration law, and they almost tore 
the place down in their excitement. 


“Shortly before the legislature convened, a news- 
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man asked me if I planned to propose any legisla- 
tion. I told him I would introduce a bill to repeal 
the gun owners’ registration law. The story was 
put on the wires and the state-wide response was 
unbelievable. Within the next day or two, dozens 
of other state legislators called me, wanting to co- 
sponsor the repeal bill.” 

That first bill was defeated, for Cook County 
(Chicago) leaders are ultra-sensitive about such 
things. A second repeal bill included a provision 
to exempt all counties with over a million people 
—meaning Cook County, This bill sailed through 
the Illinois House and Senate without serious oppo- 
sition, supported by solons from all sections of the 
state. 

Some of the bill's opponents condemned “down- 
state gun nuts” and the National Rifle Association 
for backing repeal of the gun owners’ registration 
law, but they were badly off-target. The bill was 
not actively pushed by state sportsmen's groups, 
gun clubs, conservationists, or any other organi- 
zations. It was simply caused and supported by a 
groundswell of public opinion that was voiceless 
until Gale Williams and his thirty co-sponsors 
introduced their legislation. 

“There are some editors in my district who still 
oppose repeal,” Williams said. “I only wish they'd 
ask their readers. One weekly paper did. The editor 
printed a questionnaire: whether to amend the gun 
owners’ registration law, leave it as is, or repeal it. 
The respondent could sign his name or not, as he 
chose. Within ten days that small newspaper had 
1,051 responses. All were signed, and all wanted 
to repeal the law. To me, such things indicate a 
mandate of the people.” © 


Gadsden Park and Highway 


Con. James GapspEN, who be- 
came famous for negotiating the 
Gadsden Purchase but is remem- 
bered in Florida for his fort on 
the Apalachicola River, now has 
a state road named in his honor. 

Ranger E. J. Nesmith, in charge 
of Fort Gadsden State Park near 
Sumatra, announced the bill en- 
acted by the 1969 Legislature 
dedicating S. R. 65 as the James 
Gadsden Highway now has be- 
come law. S. R. 65 runs from the 
Gulf of Mexico at Green Point 
to the Georgia line above Quincy. 

Col. Gadsden is best remem- 
bered nationally for his negotia- 
tions while minister to Mexico 
in which 45,000 square miles of 
Mexican territory were pur- 
chased for $10 million. 

However, it is especially fitting 
that a Florida road be named for 
him, because in 1824 he built 
the first roads constructed by the 
United States government in 
Florida. 

Actually, Col. Gadsden had a 
long and distinguished career in 
many fields. He was a railroad 
president, promoter of Southern 
nationalism, and a “man dedi- 
eated to the idea of helping the 
South in general and Florida in 
particular in realizing the full 
potential of its resources.” 

He served in the War of 1812 
as a lieutenant of engineers and, 
after its close, he aided Andrew 
Jackson in inspection of the mili- 
tary defenses of the Southwest 
and the Gulf Coast. In 1818, Gen. 
Jackson commanded the young 
lieutenant to build a fort on the 
site of an old British fort over- 
looking the Apalachicola River 24 
miles upstream from the town 
of the same name. 

Impressed with the lieutenant’s 
zeal, Jackson named the fortifica- 
tion in Gadsden’s honor. Today 
the vestiges of the fort are in- 
side Fort Gadsden State Park. 


For information about Florida 
Parks, write to Division of Rec- 
reation and Parks, Larson Bldg., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 
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Florida Migratory Game Bird Regulations 1969 - 1970 
Waterfowl—Ducks and Coot 


Season: November 27, 1969 through January 12, 1970 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 


Bag Limits Daily Limit Possession Limit 
Ducks a (see notes below) 8 
Coot 10 20 


There will be NO hunting of Geese in Florida during the 1969-70 waterfowl season. 


The daily bag limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of the 
following species than: (a) 2 wood ducks; (b) | black duck; (c) one only of either 
the canvasback or redhead, 


The possession limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of the 
following species than: (a) 4 wood ducks; (b) 2 black ducks; (c) one only of 
either the canvasback or redhead. 


The limits on American, red-breasted and hooded mergansers, in the aggregate 
of these species, are 5 daily and 10 in possession, of which not more than 1 daily 
and 2 in possession may be hooded mergansers. 


Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: Waterfowl hunting per- 
mitted only on opening day, Nov, 28, Dec. 25 G 26, Jan. 1 & 2, Wednesdays, 
Soturdays and Sundays. The use of outboard motors is prohibited on Lake lamonia 
and portions of Lake Jackson during the open season for waterfowl hunting. 


There will be a special scaup-only hunting season in certain areas of the state 
from Jonuary 16 through January 31 (after the regular waterfowl hunting season) . 
During the special 16-day season, only scaup ducks, also called “bluebill’’ and 
“broadbill,’ may be taken. The daily bag limit is 5; possession limit 10, No 
shooting will be permitted within 200 yards of any main shoreline during the 
scaup-only season. Florida’s delineated scaup-only hunting areas are: All open 
waters of Charlotte Harbor from the Florida Power and Light power line 4 miles 
east of the U.S. Highwoy 41 bridge on the Peace River and from El Jobean 
bridge (State Road 776) on the Myakka River to a line running from Boca Grande 
Pass east through Bokeelia to the mainland. All open waters of Tampa Bay. All open 
waters of Sarasota Bay south to the Albee Road bridge. All open waters of Estero 
Bay. All open waters of Lemon Bay, All open waters of the Indian River from 
the Melbourne bridge (State Road 516) south. All open waters of Biscayne Bay 
lying south of an east-west line through the center of Featherbed Banks to and 
including Barnes Sound. 


Woterfow! hunters must have a |}969-70 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting 
Stamp before hunting waterfowl (ducks). The stamp is not required for hunting 
coots. Goose hunting not permitted in Florida. Available from any U.S. Post Office 
at o cost of $3.00, the ‘‘duck stamp” is required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years 
of age and older. 


Mourning Dove 


Mourning Dove (three phase) October 4 through November 2° 
November 15 through November 30 
December 13 through January 5 


*During the Oct. 4 to Nov. 2 phase, in the Northwest Region, that portion of 
Franklin County lying east and south of U.S. Highway 98, including Alligator Point, 
will be closed to dove hunting. 


Shooting Hours: From 12-noon to sunset 


Bag Limits: Daily Limit 18; Possession Limit 36 


Woodcock Snipe 
November 15 through January 18 November 27 through January 15 
Bag Limits: Bag Limits: 


Daily Limit 5; Possession Limit 10 Daily Limit 8; Possession Limit 16 
Shooting Hours for Woodcock and Snipe: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Marsh Hen hunting information oppeared last month, September 1969 issue, on page 28 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Saptassiewbagl pe simitseeed 8 pounds or larger 


eesasdehasbiagiwaaeesseeaiees 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
12 pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


sau qalbawaniweaeceacaCe 2 pounds or larger 


sags pnigsenes eM 2 pounds or larger 


ee ee ere 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 
the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


For that_<, EFS that 
— 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


yk | | 


Address 
|| ——_— a eS 7. 
| a 


Type of Tackle 
aS IT Gl ! a cc ry 


Where Gaught = Cnty 
Date Caught__________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By == —————SsC 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Clapper Rail (marsh hen) 


LAKELAND »FLA. 33802 


FRANK WINSTON 


BOX 87 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Gome & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 
Name 
Street No. 
City 


Soe: ___ Zi Coton 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


Florida 


WILDLIFE 


(eae Cc as $2.50 
castcassis ARE 
36. hisues: —....... $6:25 


